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For more than ten years persons in need of psychological 
examinations have been brought to the clinics held at the State 
School, Vineland and the State Colony at Woodbine, N. J. 
These clinics form a part of a similar service available through- 
ot the State and serve its southern counties—Cumberland, At- 
lantic, Cape May, Ocean, Salem, and in part Camden and 
Gloucester. 

Wednesday of each week is set apart as out-patient day at 
Vineland, and at Woodbine service is less frequent. No charges 
are made for examinations or advice and social workers and 
interested persons are invited to make free use of the facilities 
of these clinics. 

A study of the cases presented during a five year period 
forms the basis of this report—523 in all, 247 male and 276 fe- 
male. This includes, with the exception of 19 private cases, all 
persons who have received such service during that period. It 
includes the survey of a class of 43 children in a nearby rural 
school and also 44 women and girls who were referred by the 
Cumberland County Court Clinic. This clinic did outstanding 
work in attempting to solve problems of delinquency and mal- 
adjustment brought to their attention by the Judge then in of- 
fice. (Males referred to the clinic were examined at the Vine- 
land Training School.) 

SourcE—In analyzing the source of the cases referred we find 
that they come from 108 different towns and cities. 
Fifteen counties are represented and one state beside New Jer- 
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sey. Agencies and individuals who presented the cases are as 
follows: 


























School agencies and school nurses ..... 175 cases 
Childplacing agencies 79 CO 
School officials 70 =“ 
Court officers 68 “ 
Members of family 43 “ 
County adjusters 23 
Doctors 22 “ 
State officers — 
Friends 14 “ 
Other public officials 13 “ 





Social agencies include the Emergency Relief, Crippled Chii- 
dren’s Commission, Church Mission of Help, Bureau of Health 
and Charities, Overseer of the Poor, visiting nurses. Child 
placing agencies include the State Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians and the New Jersey Children’s Home Society. Schocl 
‘officials are boards of education, superintendents, principals, 
teachers and helping teachers. Court officers include judges 
and sheriffs. State officers include the Commissioner of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, the Superintendent of the Vineland Train- 
ing School, the Superintendent of the Vineland State School, 
officers of the Department of Institutions and Agencies and the 
Division of Education and Classification. Other public officials 
include senators, township committeemen and mayors. 


REASONS FOR EXAMINATION—When we came to consider reasons 

for examination we found that our 
cases could be divided into three groups, depending on whether 
they were primarily home, school or community problems. 
Each of these groups was again subdivided so that the reasons 
might be more clearly shown. 

Home problems include—question of adoption, home bur- 
den, disciplinary problems, parental adjustment, marital diffi- 
culty, mental adjustment. Those actually a burden in the home 
far outnumber any others. Most of these are physical burdens 
but a few are also dangerous in that they have made vicious 
attacks on members of their household or have attempted serious 
injury to themselves. Problems of mental adjustment rank 
second and include those whose failure to adjust is due to men- 
tal condition rather than any other cause. 
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School problems include—question of fitness, retardation, 
school survey, exclusion. Of these the most frequent is retar- 
dation. 

Community problems appear under the sub-headings— 
environment, maladjustment, incorrigibility, sex problems, pris- 
on or jail. Here environment leads with sex delinquency and 
incorrigibility following. 


TABLE I 
A distribution of life ages in terms of reasons for examination 
REASONS FOR EXAMINATION CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 
Grand 
1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20+ Total Total 
Home Problems 164 
Question of adoption 6 3 9 
Home burden (physical) 21 30 15 11 6 83 
Home burden (danger) pA 5 6 
Discipline 8 7 15 
Parental maladjustment 1 5 4 1 i1 
Marital difficulty 1 6 7 
Mental maladjustment 12 4 7 10 33 
School Problems 167 
Question of fitness 1 12 9 1 23 
Retardation 44 54 8 106 
Survey 18 3 21 
Exclusion 8 8 1 17 
Community Problems 192 
Environment 6 21 17 8 6 58 
Maladjustment 2 4 14 20 
Incorrigible 8 21 9 2 40 
Sex (delinquency) 8 17 «#17 42 
(abnormal practice) 1 1 5 3 
(pregnancy, or danger of) 2 6 4 2 13 
Prison or jail 2 7 7 16 
Total 35 171 161 81 75 523 523 


Correlating reasons for examination with chronological age 
(Table I) we find that young children (under 10 yrs.) are most 
frequently physical burdens, that those under 15 yrs. are most 
frequently retarded in school and most frequently problems be- 
cause of poor environment. Incorribility as a factor appears 
most frequently at the 10—19 yr. level, sex delinquency at the 
15—20 yr. level. 


Our study of the relation between reasons for examination 
and diagnosis (Table II) also yields data which we would anti- 
cipate. Those of the lower mental levels (idiots and imbeciles) 
contribute largely to the physical burden. Those of the moron 
and borderline levels furnish a large number of the group who 
are retarded in school. Children whose environment furnishes 
the principal cause for failure are most frequently of borderline 
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and average intelligence. The incorrigibles come primarily 
from the borderline and moron groups. 

In considering reasons for examination in connection with 
physical defects we find that physical defects predominate 
among the home burden group. The ratio of defect here is 
95%, this being higher than the ratio for any diagnostic group 
except idiots. Defects of sight, hearing and speech lead, with 
crippled and helpless following. In the group of those retarded 
in school the ratio of defect is 43%. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND DIAGNOSIS—In considering the chron- 

ological age of the group 
we find that 64% are between 5 and 14 years of age. Our 
youngest (under 5 yrs.) while few in number (only 7%) indi- 
cate a recognition of problems at an early age. Of children 
from 5 to 10 years 26% are of average intelligence, 44% being 
above borderline. Of those from 10 to 15 years of age there 
are more at moron than any other mental level. This is also 
true of the entire group, morons numbering 130 or 25%. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION—(Table III) Since our primary interest 
has been the mental condition of those 
examined this feature has received our first attention, and it 
is probable that some physical defects may have been over- 
looked or not recorded. Nevertheless our records show that 
more than one-third (38%) are physically defective, the re- 
mainder (62%) having negative records. A number of indi- 
viduals have more than one defect, total defects numbering 236 
or 36 more than the number of persons afflicted. Defects in 
sight, hearing, and speech are most frequent with crippled, de- 
formed and paralyzed conditions next in number. Closely fol- 
lowing are glandular dyscrinism and convulsive seizures. 
Physical defects occur most frequently in persons of the 
lower mental levels. Among idiots they average 1.2 defect per 
person, while at the imbecile level they occur with a frequency 
of about 2 defects to every 3 persons, and among morons less 
than one defect to every 2 persons. In other words frequency 
decreases with increase in intelligence for this particular group. 
In studying the relation of physical defect to chronological 
age we find a higher ratio of defect among the younger groups 
with a decided decrease above the age of 5. This observation 
may be accounted for by the fact that physical abnormality in 
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young children serves to call the attention of parents to the 
fact that therapeutic measures are necessary. In many in- 
stances Johnny or Susie has first been taken to the doctor for 
correction of his physical condition and has then been sent to 
the psychological clinic because the physician has observed some 
signs of subnormality. 


TABLE IV 


COURT CASES 
Age — Diagnosis 
DIAGNOSIS 


AGE 
(years) Idiot Imb. Moron B’line Dull Aver. Sup. Undet. Defer. = 
5-9 1 2 
10-14 1 4 5 10 
15-19 1 2 1 z 9 14 
20-24 2 1 1 1 1 6 
25-29 1 1 
30-34 1 3 1 3 
35-39 1 2 3 
40-49 1 2 3 
50+ 1 1 
Total 0 1 6 9 13 14 1 0 0 44 
TABLE V 
COURT CASES 
Reasons for examination — Diagnosis 
REASONS DIAGNOSIS 


Idiot Imb. Moron B’line Dull Aver. Sup. Undet. Defer. Total 


Home Problems 


Danger 1 1 
Discipine =: 3 
Marital 2 3 z | 6 
Community Pr. 
Environment 2 3 3 2 10 
Maladjusted 3 3 
Sex deling. 1 2 5 6 5 19 
Abn. sex prac. 1 1 
Jail p| 1 1 3 
Total 0 1 6 9 13 14 i 0 0 44 


CourT CASES—Studying as a separate entity the cases referred 

by the Cumberland County Court Clinic we find 
that this group differs in nature from the total group. The 
number is small—only 44, and percentages based on such find- 
ings necessarily lose significance. Nevertheless certain trends 
are evident (Table IV). The largest percent are between 15 
and 20 years of age as compared with the total group where 
the mode falls between 5 and 10 years. There are 39% of the 
court group over 20 and only 14% of the total above that age. 
Most of the court group are of dull and average mentality 
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(61%), while our largest percentages of the total number are 
of moron (25%) and average (19%) intelligence. Reasons for 
examination (Table V) confine themselves to community and 
home problems. School problems, if they exist among the 
younger groups, are only secondary in importance. Community 
problems are most numerous, with sex delinquencies leading. 


TABLE VI 


A distribution of recommendations in terms of life ages 


RECOMMENDATIONS CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 
Grand 
1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20+ Total Total 
Commitments 289 
Correctional institutions 4 8 5 17 
Institutions for F.M. 13 77 98 38 31 257 
Institutions for epileptics 2 2 4 3 11 
Hospital for insane 4 4 
School 92 
Send to, or remain in 1 39 8 1 49 
Special class 4 9 13 
Slow-moving class 8 1 9 
Individual attention 8 2 10 
Excluded from school 1 1 
School for deaf 1 2 1 4 
Vocational school 3 2 5 
Working papers 1 1 
Child Placement 53 
Child Placement Agency 5 16 4 1 26 
Place in foster home 3 5 2 10 
Keep in same foster home 3 6 1 10 
New foster home 4 1 2 7 
Adoptions 8 
Adopt 2 1 3 
Defer adoption 1 2 3 
Annul adoption 1 1 
Guardianship only 1 1 
Community adjustment 20 
Adjust in family relations 1 2 1 3 7 
Adjust in marital relations 1 2 3 
Adj. in environment 3 2 2 7 
Sterilization 1 1 
Home for incurabies 1 1 
Home for senile 1 1 
Supplementary study 124 
Retest 13 22 14 4 53 
Psychiatric exam. 2 2 5 il 20 
Neurological exam. 1 1 
Medical attention 3 5 6 1 2 17 
Birth injury treatment 1 1 2 
Refer to Gov’t Hospital 1 1 
Refer to N. J. Cripple Com. 1 1 
Guidance 4 9 8 2 23 
Further Investigation 1 1 2 2 6 
Deferred 5 3 5 11 24 24 
Grand total recommendations 610 610 
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Necro CASES—From a total of 523 individuals examined 36 are 
negroes. Studies of this group as to chronolog- 
ical age, diagnosis, physical condition, reasons for examination 
and recommendations show very little variance from the entire 
group. 
RECOMMENDATIONS—Since more children were brought for ex- 
amination because they were thought to be 
mentally retarded than for any other reason it is not surprising 
that the largest number, 289, were recommended for commit- 
ment to institutions. (Table VI). It should be noted that some 
of these recommendations were made because of the absence 
of special classes in the communities where the children lived. 
Of these 289, 257 or 89% are suitable for institutions for the 
feeble-minded, and of these the greater number are between 5 
and 15 years old. 


In the majority of cases recommendations for institutional 
care are based on mental defect plus some other determining 
factors—physical defect, home burden, school retardation, sex 
deliquency, etc. 

Our recommendations concerning school, number 92 with 
the majority, 61, between 5 and 10 years of age. School recom- 
mendations are comprised in the following topics:—send to or 
remain in school, special class, slow-moving class, individual 
attention, exclude from school, school for the deaf, vocational 
school, working papers. Child placement recommendations 
were made for 53 of whom 26 were recommended for commit- 
ment to a childplacing agency. Recommendations regarding 
adoption were made for 8 and advice as to community adjust- 
ment was given in 20 cases. This advice included adjustment 
in family, marital and environmental relations, sterilization. 
Supplementary study was suggested for 124 of whom 53 were 
recommended for re-test, 23 for further guidance, and 20 for 
psychiatric examinations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS—The outstanding facts learned 
from our study of this group 
are summarized as follows: 
1. Eighty-six percent are under twenty years of age. 
2. Seventy-five percent are below average mentally. 
3. a. Thirty-seven percent have some physical defect— 
defects in sight, hearing and speech, lead. 
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b. Physical defects are more prevalent among those of 
the lower mental levels—82% of idiots show some 
physical defect. 

c. Physical defects are more frequent among those of 
the youngest and oldest groups: 1-4 yrs. and 50 
—75 yrs. 

4. a. Home burden leads reasons for examination; sex 
offenses next. 

b. Those who are home burdens are mostly under 20 
yrs. of age; the majority belong to the lower diag- 
nostic levels. 

5. Fifty-five percent are recommended for institutions; of 
these, 89% for institutions for the feeble-minded. 

6. Environment and sex delinquency are the most frequent 
causal factors in community problems. 

7. Court cases— 

a. Age peak for this group 15-19 yrs. as compared 
with total, where peak occurs at 5-9 yrs. 

b. Community problems predominate, with sex delin- 
quency and environment leading. 

c. Recommendations are primarily for correctional in- 
stitutions. 

8. Studies of negroes show little variance from this total. 


That such clinics are a necessary part of psychological ser- 
vice in the State has been shown by the increasing demands 
made by local agencies. As an integral part of an established 
Institution our clinic has an intimate knowledge of local re- 
sources—an advantage not shared by travelling clinics or tem- 
porary organizations. The residence of the clinic in the com- 
munity which it serves makes for increased accessibility and 
decreased expense. Its aims are practical and with the rapid 
growth of popular demand hope for enlargement is not unwar- 
ranted. 
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Family Care and Training of Feeble-Minded 


Psychologist, The Children’s Home of Cincinnati, Ohio 


A year ago The Children’s Home made a survey of its 
feeble-minded to determine with more exactness than hitherto 
about their number, ages, types and trainability. Over one- 
hundred cases were disclosed. Ages of these children ranged 
from two years up to twenty-one years in the case of certain 
morons who were working and supporting themselves but still 
required supervision in order to carry on. Approximately 
seventy percent were ten years of age or older, and of these 
slightly over one-half appeared promising with regard to occu- 
pational trainability and future social adjustment. 

Approximately ten percent of the feeble-minded supervised 
by this agency are idiots and an equal proportion are imbeciles. 
Several are bed-cases. Various clinical types are represented: 


hard-of-hearing, and soon. Whites outnumber the colored three 


population.) One-third of the whites and one-fifth of the col- 
ored were at the time of this survey so low-grade, crippled, 
unstable, or delinquent that institutional care rather than family 
care was considered advisable. The feeble-minded almost with- 
out exception live in private homes; less than a dozen high-grade 
morons reside in the institution. The Children’s Home repeat- 
edly requests consideration on the part of state authorities for 
empowering transfer of the untrainables to institutions in order 
to release local funds required by their care for other high- 
grade cases who would not otherwise be able to be removed from 
their own homes and given the type of special training needed 
by them. The expense of long-time care in foster-families of 
purely custodial cases does not appear to us to be justified. 
Custody in the state institutions of Ohio is by far more economi- 
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Children Under the Supervision of a 
Children’s Agency* 


Myra W. Kuenzel, M.A. 


Mongolians, hydrocephalics, microcephalics, blind, 


(In Cincinnati negroes comprise twelve percent of the 





In evaluating methods of adjustment an awareness gradual- 
ly developed about the importance of the single factor of change 


* This article has been printed in two issues, of which this is the last.—Editor. 
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in environment. Whereas during past years welfare workers 
tended to over-rate the value of family care for children and 
in turn underestimated the worth of institutional life, today 
we find among leaders in this field the tendency to accept both 
situations as inherently good and to search further into the 
two situations in order to find out how each meets the needs 
of certain types of children. Satisfactory adjustment of the 
majority of children takes place under either situation; in both 
instances it occurs as a consequence of change from a disor- 
ganized and unsympathetic environment to a wholesome, sym- 
athetic and routinized existence. Frequently, too, and especially 
with feeble-minded children, this change is from a situation 
bound by strong feelings and emotions to one which is consider- 
ably more impersonal. In the new environment adjustment is 
taken for granted at the level accorded the child’s limitations 
rather than at that expected from the number of years he has 
lived. In the case of certain high-grade subnormals social ad- 
justment has been effected not so much on the basis of under- 
standing on the part of their new foster-parents but by that 
of matching the level and standards of the new home to the 
child’s mental level. For example, morons are placed in rural 
homes with honorable and sympathetic though simple-minded 
folk. Many boys have remained for years as farmhands to such 
people, frequently these being elderly couples. 

Because schools adapt their curricula to the needs of var- 
ious types of children including the subnormal, this other im- 
portant phase of every child’s life usually is already adjusted 
even before the child comes to the attention of a welfare agency. 
Undoubtedly teachers of special classes are in largest measure 
responsible for the success of their pupils to life within the city. 
Great encouragement is offered our efforts by studies like that 
of Dr. W. R. Baller* who when checking over the socio-economic 
adjustment of two hundred and six subnormals, all at one time 
having attended opportunity-room classes and were at the time 
of this investigation over twenty-one years of age, found that 
eighty-four percent were either wholly or at least partially self- 
supporting. Only sixteen percent were confined to institutions 
or entirely dependent upon relatives. And regarding social de- 
pendency as such, only thirty-eight percent had ever been 
assisted by relief agencies. 


4. Baller, W. R. A study of the present social status of a group of adults who, when 
they were in epestesy schools, were classified as mentally deficient. Gen. Psych. 
Monog. 18: 165-244, 1936. 
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In formulating plans for training and adjusting dependent 
youth the staff is acting upon the belief that there are other 
aspects of personality besides intelligence with its resultant 
achievements along academic lines which combine to make for 
personal success in life. Although there is agreement with D. 
Caradog Jones*, who when defining a social problem group re- 
cently wrote: 

“Intelligence, moreover, is the quality most essential if 

men are to get on together as members of any kind of 

social group; those who fail to reach a certain standard 

of intelligence are liable to become a social problem 

group, a group dependent on society by reason of the 

defect or disability from which they suffer.” 

However, it has been our experience that from the standpoirt 
of the individual alone, intelligence is not the sole criterion 
for socio-economic success even though it correlates highly with 
social and occupational levels. A deficiency in any major fac- 
tor of personality, such as intelligence, is in some people offset 
or counterbalanced by other traits, thus making possible their 
success. For example, industrial research by Drs. Unger and 
Burr® of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau of New York City 
in 1931 revealed how certain women with Binet mental ages 
as low as five years were successsful packers. At the six-year 
mental level miscellaneous light factory work was accomplished 
by a few with success. At the seven-year level girls were en- 
gaged in such jobs as assembling, examining, pasting and er- 
rand-girl work; and so on up the mental-age scale. 

To us three aspects of personality are particularly import- 
ant. These have to do with intelligence, attitude and function. 
The first has to do with brightness, the second is a willingness 
to persist, and the third is concerned with balance and equilib- 
rium. The coordination in experience of these and the other 
personality factors is now subject to quantitative measurement 
by means of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale.’ Just as we 
determine the mental ages and intelligence quotients of children 
so we also find out about their social ages and indexes of social 
development. In the case of mental defectives the data elicited 


5. Blacker, C. .. ae er A soepel problem group? London, Oxford University Press, 
1937. Pp. 2 ae s and 225. 

6. Unger, E. W. 7 Burr, e° | eae mental age levels of accomplishment. A study 
4 ae a of low-grade intelligence Albany, State Department of Education, 


8 
7. Doll, E. A. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Revised condensed manual of direc- 
tions. Publication of The bm ining School at Wees New Jersey, Department of 
Research. Series 1936, No. 3, April 1936. Pp. 3 
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by this scale provide rather definite information about the prob- 
ability of their being able to get along independently or under 
limited supervision during later years. It shows up individual 
strengths in such aspects of competence as self-sufficiency, 
occupational activities, communication, self-direction and social 
participation, and it also points out the child’s social weakness- 
es where special emphasis needs be placed when directing train- 
ing. Knowing how many persons of subnormal mentality have 
retained their jobs in spite of their dullness and slowness of 
output due to their dependability, eagerness to do as requested, 
emotional poise, faithfulness to duty, reflection of satisfaction 
and so on, we are encouraged to further our efforts along lines 
of promoting home-training of these children. We know how 
important it is that such attiudes towards work be developed in 
children as early in life as is possible, and we know, too, that 
this type of training extends very definitely into their home life. 


Most children coming under our care have received little, 
if any, constructive training from their parents. In many 
instances parents are indifferent about what happens to their 
offspring. Some have been trained by fathers or mothers to 
beg and to steal. Unluckily these children are born to lives cf 
dependency from points of view of both their hereditary tenden- 
cies and environmental surroundings. 

Family care has offered a natural and an efficient means for 
socially rehabilitating children. They become absorbed in atti- 
tudes and experiences in these foster-homes which make almost 
immediately for wholesome living. Ideas tending toward de- 
pendency are discouraged and in their place foster-parents build 
up pride in personal achievement on the part of the children. 

A magnificent variety of training outlets for children come 
about as a consequence of the different occupations and interests 
of foster-parents, as well as of those opportunities for work 
outside the home found within each neighborhood. Among our 
subnormal children there are boy-farmers, an assistant huckster, 
gardeners and housemen, helpers in dairies and poultry con- 
cerns, messenger and errand boys, and boys who sell periodicals 
and papers. Girls in various foster-homes receive training in 
the different forms of housework, such as in cooking, cleaning, 
serving, laundry work, sewing, child-care, and beauty culture. 
Several feeble-minded girls who are still under supervision are 
full-time domestics. The agency’s major work outlet for older 
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subnormal boys is farm labor and for girls it is housework. 
Wages vary from maintenance alone to maintenance plus several 
dollars weekly. Many boys are given their own animals to 
raise or fields to cultivate and money from these frequently 
becomes their own. Feeble-minded boys, as well as girls, who 
remain in the city with relatives usually change jobs frequently. 
The C.C.C. has offered a temporary outlet and additional train- 
ing for others. 


Foster-parents are constantly being charged with the re- 
sponsibility of training their children in attitudes and work 
conducive to future citizenship. Special instruction about how 
to train subnormals is given mothers under whose care they 
are placed. We are challenging foster-parents to greater 
achievements along lines of home-training and are helping them 
to a better understanding of their children not only by individ- 
ual conferences but also by holding special group meetings with 
them periodically. Quarterly meetings are scheduled with var- 
ious regional groups of foster-mothers for purposes of acquaint- 
ing them with the work of the agency and of their part in its 
program. A professional spirit is developing among some of 
them. Once a year foster-parents as a group hold an all-day 
session of discussion and lecture at the Country Branch of The 
Children’s Home. At this time a child’s hobby fair is held. 
This is done to display products made at home and for stimu- 
lating further effort on the part of both children and foster- 
parents along lines of creative home activities. The fair 
furnishes tangible evidence to all who view it of the type and 
practicability of the home-training given by foster-parents. 


In these meetings emphasis is placed on the fact that habits 
of work are formed by parents in the home; that homes are 
laboratories where children practice and perfect skills in activi- 
ties they need to know during later life; that schools as such 
put finishing touches to work begun at home and that teachers 
initiate children to many new and worthwhile activities, but 
that schools haven’t time to perfect each pupil’s skills in every- 
thing taught. Foster-parents are urged to encourage their chil- 
dren to practice at home things taught in class and are told 
that we expect them, too, to share their daily life activities in 
so far as possible with the children in order that these children 
may gradually acquire knowledge and practice in activities mak- 
ing for normal living. It is emphasized, also, that it is in the 
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home that children are taught money values. To be effective 
this training must proceed experientially, namely by earning 
and spending. Children must be taught money values through 
labor and then must be taught how to spend it wisely. 


Foster-parents are encouraged to feel responsible for help- 
ing their children select and find future occupations. Opportun- 
ities are created by many foster-parents for children to earn 
money at home and within the neighborhood. As the girls 
and boys express vocational interests and plan their life-work, 
parents are requested to give serious consideration to these 
expressions and help them try out their talents in work of 
somewhat similar character, so that through experience they 
will know whether they really would enjoy such work and 
whether they have the talent or ability required for success in it. 


In connection with this broad program of social adjustment 
for subnormal children, during the fall of 1937 The Children’s 
Home established an experimental home-school for training its 
older girls in the household arts, in preparing them to become 
domestics of high caliber in the better homes of this city; 
thereby making it possible for them to receive higher wages 
than otherwise would be possible. This home was newly erect- 
ed and is located on the grounds of the Country Branch. Be- 
sides the living quarters for girls and their two teachers, and 
the kitchen, pantry and laundry which all are equipped with 
modern appliances, there is an experimental set-up on the first 
floor consisting of a diningroom, livingroom, library, and bed- 
room with adjoining bath which have all been furnished in such 
character as to accustom the girls to the values and the care 
of well-furnished homes. These rooms are not for their per- 
sonal social use, but are instructional rooms. The unit was 
set up because subnormals must be trained by giving repeated 
practice with actual objects. The girls prepare and serve din- 
ners regularly under the direction of their domestic science 
teacher to adult guests. Groups of outsiders are taking lunch- 
eons and dinners here; occasionally organizations schedule din- 
ner meetings at this Hall; and guests are entertained overnight 
or for longer periods in its guestroom. 


Fifteen girls live in Durner Memorial Hall. It is antici- 
pated that their average length of stay will be about a school 
year. This will depend on the efficiency of the individual girl. 
A home-economics graduate with a teaching certificate in the 
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city school system is in charge of training and lives with the 
girls. Besides this regular teacher there is still another woman 
who shares the responsibility of training and chaperonage and 
is in immediate charge of the social and recreational activities. 
These girls range in age from fifteen to nineteen years. Intel- 
lectually most of them are below average and several are feeble- 
minded. Last year all attended school but due to their mental 
limitations the majority were becoming increasingly dissatisfied 
there. None attend school this year except as they attend the 
classes held daily in their own Hall. Their course of study has 
been accredited as far as compulsory attendance of school is 
concerned by local school authorities. 


These girls are trained in the buying of both foodstuffs 
and their own clothes; they are taught to plan meals, how to 
cook, bake and serve; how to clean and do upstairs work; to 
wash and iron; to answer the door and the phone; to mend and 
do dressmaking; and they are also getting a little practical 
beauty culture. A few of the first principles in nursing are 
being taught, not alone to prepare them to care for their own 
bodies and health, but also to prepare them to help in the 
family sickroom. Recently a nine-months-old baby was added 
to the group. This baby will remain with them for at least a 
year in order that they may learn how to feed and care for in- 
fants. To enrich their experience with preschool children each 
girl is assigned periods in the kindergarten which meets on 
these grounds. She acts as assistant to the teacher. In this 
way it is expected that the girls will learn how to amuse and 
teach small children. Neither is training in the use of their 
own leisure time forgotten. They are learning to do various 
forms of practical handicraft, and we hope to instill in them a 
desire and an appreciation for better living and for the finer 
things of life. 


Finally, in promoting education of various special groups 
outside, such as judges and lawyers, teachers, welfare workers 
and others to their responsibilities about mental deficiency as 
a social problem, and for purposes of showing them, too, about 
how many subnormal children can be trained and adjusted to 
community living, a motion picture in colors was made of the 
home-training received and occupational adjustments achieved 
by a sampling of our feeble-minded boys and girls. The pic- 
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tures have been shown repeatedly. Special-class teachers, es- 
pecially, when viewing the pictures are enthusiastic about our 
cooperation in this work. They are pleased to know that a wel- 
fare agency is bridging the gap between the time when these 
children leave school and the time they become established 
occupationally. 

In summary, emphasis on the part of the administration 
tends toward increasing use by staff members of scientific fa- 
cilities for diagnosis, classification and recommendation, and 
toward augmentation of emphasis on training by foster-parents 
at home. As children are received by the agency they are seen 
by specialists as rapidly as examinations can be scheduled. 
Plans are laid about ultimate disposition, selection of foster- 
home, and proposals for training. Low-grade custodial cases, 
the functionally unstable, special medical problems, and defec- 
tive-delinquents ordinarily are slated for transfer to state insti- 
tutions. While awaiting such transfer, however, every effort 
is made to adjust and train them. When possible to gain par- 
rental consent for it, since Ohio does not have a law authorizing 
sterilization, arrangements are made for sterilization of certain 
high-grade cases. Supervision is extended later in life than 
ordinarily is given to dependents in general, for the agency 
retains supervision until mental defectives are somehow estab- 
lished socially and occupationally. During the past year several 
cases from the inactive files have been reopened by social work- 
ers when jobs were lost and older “children” returned for help. 
It is the hope of several community clinics including our own 
that central registration of feeble-minded in Cincinnati will soon 
be established. This is desired for purposes of expediting trans- 
fer to the state institutions of those in the community most 
urgently needing this care. 


(CONCLUDED) 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony 
ELIZABETH C. DEVERY 


HAPPINESS FIRST 


When Professor Johnstone laid down the simple and iron- 
clad rule, “Happiness first” he meant that before anything could 
be done to correct a boy’s mental or physical ills, he must be 
made happy. There are thousands of roads leading to this state 
of affairs, some of them beginning a long way off, and reaching 
the goal after many strange windings. No one can be happy 
without work, and no one can work without being happy. So 
which one really does come first? 

In the Colony they have always gone together. The Ma- 
combers knew this and there was joy in helping Mrs. Macomber 
with her tiny flower garden, in killing a black snake, in chas- 
ing deer, in going swimming at Upper Mill, in having baths in 
the wash tubs. There was joy in the first Hallowe’en party, 
with employees and neighbors’ children joining in; in the first 
birthday party for Frank T. and Earl G.; in the Christmas 
gifts that came from Burlington County friends; in Santa Claus, 
who was Mr. Hargrove, and whom all the little Piney children 
nearby came to see and receive their presents, too. 

There was joy in the long walks with Mr. and Mrs. Ma- 
comber; in wheeling the new baby about in her coach (the 
little girl whose young mother had died) ; in the peanuts, can- 
dy, and barrel of lemonade on the Fourth of July; and in the 
Tug-of-War, and bonfire at night. There was joy in picking 
huckleberries, having ice cream for dessert on Sunday, and play- 
ing the graphophone in the evening. Radios? Mercy, such 
things had not even been heard of. There were happy Thanks- 
giving Days, with a good dinner, sports in the afternoon, and 
singing in the evening. There was joy at Christmas time in 
going after greens in the woods; in opening presents; and joy 
in the dinners which, in 1915, disappeared quickly before thirty- 
two boys. There were egg hunts at Easter. Mothers’ Day, 
Memorial Day and all other holidays had their special celebra- 
tions. “Mrs. Macomber took the team and a load of merry- 
* This is the tenth of a number of stories telling something of the brief life history of 


the Burlington Colony at New Lisbon. These stories are being told in a simple man- 
ner for the Colony boys themselves.—Editor. 
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makers to Mrs. Strickland’s place for hay or grass. After 
procuring that, they tried their luck at fishing at Mary Ann 
Forge, but no fish. All returned happy and hungry, laden with 
laurel and magnolia blossoms. Mr. Macomber took Francis A. 
and a load of boys to Mt. Holly on the evening of Francis’ birth- 
day.” 

All through the years, every moment that was not spent 
in work, sleep, eating, or study, was used in play. What time 
has there ever been for anything but growth, improvement and 
happiness? As late as April 1937, Miss Brown heard a school 
boy say, “It’s funny about time at the Colony— it’s so fast.” 
“Yes” another boy answered, “when I was home last summer, 
it was an awful long time from Monday till the next Monday, 
but here it’s no time at all.” 

The design for play, as understood by the first superinten- 
dents, has been faithfully followed ever since. They started 
with six boys. We now have eight hundred. Though we can- 
not have the home-like joys on such a simple scale as they, 
the spirit is the same. Today, boys literally fly up and down 
miles of cement walks on roller skates, and romp through the 
groves as naturally as lads in their own homes. 

As the years advance, nine major forms of recreation stand 
out—baseball, swimming, parties, vacations, moving pictures, 
the Colony newspaper, camping, hobby clubs, and the library. 
Probably the greatest of these are baseball and camping. The 
others fill in around the edges and certainly the Four Mile Sign 
Post, the hobby clubs, and the library are educational as well. 
Other sports are attempted but because of lack of equipment, 
and sometimes the lack of experience, they do not advance very 
far. But in their little world, the boys are baseball stars, hav- 
ing begun their career as far back as 1915. They are good 
players, usually winning more than half the games they play 
in a season, with strong teams from outlying cities and villages. 

There are Cottage teams, formed into a Colony League, 
which dates back to the time when there were only two dormi- 
tories, and they had a tug-of-war. In 1931 a new baseball dia- 
mond was built with gravel runways and grass infield. Each 
spring finds it spruced up, neat and trim, with its score board 
back-stop, and fence for bleachers and rail-birds. The first 
diamond was built in 1919. 


(The Chapter on “Happiness First’ will be continued.) 
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Book Review 


JusT IMAGINE, by Isabel M. Laird. London, W. & R. Chambers, 
Ltd., 38 Soho Square, London, W. 1. (In two parts). 


Here are two small volumes of whimsical verse of excellent 
literary expression adapted to the language and ideas of child- 
hood. But more than this, these poems are designed to stimu- 
late creative imagination on the part of their readers, whether 
juvenile or adult. The author proposes that the readers give 
expression to the pictorial images aroused by the verses in cre- 
ative drawing, or even in music. The little books provide a 
blank page opposite each poem whereon the reader is encourag- 
ed to portray the scene suggested by the verse. 

Subnormal children probably possess more creative talent 
than is usually capitalized in the concrete methods of teaching 
usually applied to them. It remains to be seen whether the cre- 
ative suggestions presented by these poems can be utilized by 
the mentally retarded. Certainly these little books will be stim- 
ulating for normal or gifted children as of compelling interest 
to adults. Whether or not the ideas suggested by the verses 
become converted to drawings, here is certainly a fresh means 
of enriching the meaning of good literature. 


The Training School at , Epear A. DOLL 
Vineland, New Jersey 
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